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taken place in the status of child labor. 
_— Undoubtedly child employment has de- 
creased, and many of the younger children have been 
eliminated from industry. Every state, it is true, now 
has a child labor law of some kind and every state 
likewise has a compulsory education law. 

But the showing of legislative accomplishment has 
come to be a favorite national pastime, and there is a 
complacent feeling abroad that the passage of legis- 
lation solves a problem. There is frequently no critical 
evaluation of the legislation to see whether it meets 
the problem, or whether it may give rise to other evils. 
lor instance, many child labor laws, otherwise good, 
regulate only certain 
types of jobs, or apply 
only to those hours of the 
day when school is in 
session. Join such laws to 
good compulsory school 
attendance regulation and 
the net result is that chil- 
dren go to school and also, 
outside of school hours, 
do the equivalent of a full 
day's work. 

Child Workers in 
Tulsa! is concerned pri- 
marily with the facts 
about the employment of 
children before and after 
school hours, referred to 
as “part-time work, and 
discussed in the Novem- 

ber issue of THE 
AMERICAN CHILD. 

The child labor law of 
Oklahoma specifies six 
types of jobs in which 
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Child Workers in Tulsa. 
Child Labor Committee, 1929 
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children under 14 years may not work, and about an 
equal number prohibited to children under 15 years. 
The regulatory provisions of the law, with one excep- 
tion, apply only to children working in these jobs. The 
exception is the limitation on daily and weekly hours, 
which applies to all gainful employment. In any work 
not included in the thirteen specified jobs, therefore, 
a child of any age may work eight hours per day in 
addition to attending school for the time required by 
law. Even in the specified jobs a child over 14 or 15 
years may work the 48 hours a week allowed by law, 
in addition to the school time requirement, and still 
be within his legal rights. 

So, in spite of child labor laws, there are still young 
children working. And there are still children whose 
hours are supposedly limited, who are in reality carry- 
ing a double burden. 

A total of 1383 children 
in the public schools of 
Tulsa were found to be 
employed in part-time 
work; i.e., they were at- 
tending school and en- 








‘Two moiders ad three divorces, all for three cents!” 





gaged in some kind of 
work beforeor afterschool 
Of this number practi- 
cally one-third were under 
14, some being as young 
as 7 years. More than 
one in six of the children 
14 to 17 years were en- 
gaged in some kind of 
gainful employment while 
attending school. 

One would expect that 
the requirements of school 
attendance would render 
impossible many types of 
employment. Neverthe- 
less school children were 
found in every kind of job 
that employment 

(Continued on page >) 
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CHILD LABOR TREATIES 


N a recent issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD, we 
quoted a proposal of Mr. Matthew Woll that the 
products of foreign child labor should be excluded 

by tariff regulation. We have just received a pictorial 
reminder that even more drastic measures have been 
adopted by certain countries who have signed mutually 
binding treaties requiring the abolition of child labor. 
These treaties commit the countries signing them to 
observe in all their own industries the age limits which 
they propose for foreign producers. 

|:ighteen governments have now signed mutually 
binding treaties by which they all agree not to permit 
the employment of children under 14 in any industrial 
work. Twenty-one have pledged themselves not to 
permit industrial night work to boys and girls who are 
under 18. 

These treaties have been negotiated by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization which, one must always 
hasten to say, is not a labor organization in the usual 
sense of the term. It is an association of national 
governments formed at the close of the Great War to 
deal with those labor problems to which the modern 
development of world markets has given an inter- 
national character. 

The treaties are prepared in an international con- 
ference at which nearly fifty nations are represented 
and are then referred to each member government for 
its independent action. Readers of THE AMERICAN 
CuiLp will remember a description of the origin and 
methods of the International Labor Organization 
which appeared in this magazine in October, 1927. 

The accompanying chart, prepared in its permanent 
office at Geneva, shows the program for child protec- 
tion embodied in the treaties so far adopted and lists 
the countries which have up to date agreed to be 
bound by each treaty. 

Information on the International Labor Office and 
its program can be obtained by writing to the Inter- 





national Labor Office, Lenox Building, Washington, 
D. C., and a compilation of child labor laws the world 
over, prepared by the Office, can be secured from the 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts Commission on Educational Re- 
quirements, appointed at the 1929 session of the Legis- 
lature, has submitted a prompt, full, and highly con- 


‘structive report which includes a summary of the 


Commission's activities; statistics on the number of 
children employed in the basic industries of Massachu- 
setts in 1928; opportunities for children under 16 in 
part-time employment; a study of the ability of 
parents to maintain children in school for an increased 
period; an estimate of the cost to Commonwealth and 
cities involved in raising the educational requirements; 
a comparison of standards in Massachusetts with 
those in other states; and a history of compulsory 
education and school attendance laws in Massachu- 
setts as submitted by the Board of Superintendents 
of Boston. A bill embodying the recommendations of 
the Commission has been duly introduced in the 1930 
Legislature and if enacted would be put in effect by 
September, 1932. 

If the bill is enacted it will be a decided step in 
advance, particularly in two points; that of raising the 
minimum age at which children may leave school for 
work by one year and of increasing the educational 
requirements by requiring the completion of another 
grade. The provisions recommended by the Commis- 
sion are as follows: 

1. That the minimum age for leaving school for 
work be increased from 14 to 15 years. This is weak- 
ened, however, by an exemption which allows the 
superintendent of schools to issue a working certificate 
in cases of economic necessity to children of 14 who 
have completed the sixth grade. 

2. That the educational requirement for leaving 
school for work be increased from the completion of 
the sixth grade to the completion of the seventh 
grade. There is an exemption for those children who 
have completed at least 8 years of school attendance 
and who are judged by the superintendent of schools 
to be mentally incapable of “acquiring the educational 
qualifications prescribed. ° 

3. That employed children between 15 and 16 be 
required to attend continuation school (where such 
schools are established) for at least 4 hours a week 
while employed and for full time when unemployed 
Permission is given to any city or town to require also 
such continuation school attendance from 16 to 17. 

4. That all towns and cities having 100 or more 
employed children between 15 and 16 for the calendar 
(Continued on page 4) 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
AND THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 





Article 427 of the Tresty of Versailles includes among 
the Guiding Principles for the work of the Organisation : 
“The abolition of child labour and the im- 
position of soap co mee i on the labour of 
persons as continuation 
Pe ateaken er mean their proper 
physical development.” 
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The International Labour Conference has also adopted Recommendations concerning , 
The protection of children against lead poisoning. The reguiation of night work of children and young persons in agriculture. 
Draft Conventions are international agreements the application of which, b the States which have ratified them is Quarsnteed py the Peace Treaty 
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IS CHILD LABOR DECREASING? 


Some people meet any mention of child labor regu- 
lation with the comment, “Oh, but I thought child 
labor had been abolished in the United States” (or 
in “my state,’ or in the North, or the West, as the case 
may be). ‘Isn't there a law?” Alas, it is not so simple 
as these same cheerfully casual souls may see, from a 
perusal of the Annual Report of the Iederal Chil- 
dren's Bureau. I-ew publications pack such meticulous 
definitions and so many complicated qualifications into 
so few pages. 

The report for the year ending June, 1929, opens its 
discussion of child labor with the encouraging state- 
ment that the total number of first work permits 
issued, in the states and cities reporting to the Bureau, 
to 14-and 15-year-old children during 1928 showed a 
decrease of 6 per cent, following a decrease of 8 per 
cent in the preceding year. The total number recorded, 
however, 150,269, despite the best efforts of the 
Bureau, covers only a third of the states and scattering 
cities in another third. The Bureau estimates, on the 
basis of the 1920 Census, that “the number of 14-and 
15-year-old children receiving certificates in these 
states and cities represents more than half the 14-and 
15-year-old children in the United States going to 
work in occupations for which certificates are usually 
required under the state child labor laws.”’ 

But there must have been a certain additional 
number of 15-year-old children working, who obtained 
their first permits during the previous year. Add these; 
double the total to allow for the states not reporting; 
add a few odd thousands more to represent children 
in occupations for which, contrary to majority custom, 
a few states do not require work permits, and children 
working illegally without having secured permits. The 
resulting figure still ignores children in agriculture and 
domestic service, for which work permits are not com- 
monly required. The final question, then, as to whether 
there has actually been a decrease in the number of 
employed children under 16 years in the United States 
during the past decade, must await the returns of the 
1930 Census. 

This is only one of the aspects of child labor con- 
sidered in the Children’s Bureau report. Another 
point is the amount of schooling which these children 


obtaining their first working papers had_ received. 


The eighth grade or a higher grade in school had been 
completed by 59 per cent of the children included in 
the report; 24 per cent had completed only the sixth 
grade or lower. In Indiana, Minnesota, and Maine, all 
the children receiving work permits had completed the 
eighth grade. For states not having the eighth grade re- 
quirement, there was great variation: 14 per cent had 
completed the eighth grade in Knoxville, Tennessee; 
23 per cent in Mobile, Alabama; and 23 per cent in 
Newark, New Jersey; whereas in some cities the per- 
centages ran as high as 90 per cent or more. 


The Bureau announces the completion of a study 
of continuation school pupils in Newark and Paterson, 
New Jersey. About one-fifth of these children had only 
the minimum schooling required by law (fifth grade 
at that time; now sixth grade, in New Jersey). Nearly 
half the boys and four-fifths of the girls in Paterson 
and a somewhat smaller proportion in Newark be- 
came semiskilled factory operatives. Chilcren who 
began work at 15 years of age seemed to have a some- 
what wider choice of employment than the 1|4-year- 
olds, and slightly better wages. 

In a similar study made by the Children’s Bureau in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, nearly half of the boys and 
more than three-fifths of the girls in continuation 
schools were semiskilled factory operatives. 

A study of state workmen's compensation laws as 
they affect employed minors is being made by the 
Children’s Bureau. This will include an analysis of 
court decisions and decisions of compensation com- 
missions; results of a special inquiry into the operation 
of laws providing extra compensation for minors in- 
jured while illegally employed and of laws excluding 
such minors from compensation; and a study of 
methods of recording and investigating injuries to 
minors, the legality of their employment and their 
exposure to preventable hazards. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(Continued from page 2) 


year must establish and maintain continuation schools. 
Towns may combine to form a continuation school 
district. 

5. That the scale of reimbursement to towns and 
cities for the establishment and maintenance of con- 
tinuation schools be on the same scale as at present. 

The resolution for the appointment of the Commis- 
sion on [Educational Requirements in Massachusetts 
grew out of the introduction of a bill in the 1929 
Legislature to provide for half-time schooling for 
employed children between 14 and 16. This proposal 
is not embodied in the recommendations of the Com- 
mission except as a suggestion that local authorities 
voluntarily adopt the half-time principle for children 
between the ages of 15 and 16. There have been in 
Massachusetts several interesting voluntary experi- 
ments along this line which have proved satisfactory 
both to the educational authorities and to the in- 
dustry concerned. 

The findings of the Commission, on the other hand, 
show that Massachusetts industries are depending 
less and less on the employment of children under 16, 
and should be able to adapt themselves without 
serious inconvenience to a minimum age limit of 15 
years. It is predicted that they would soon find the 
higher standard advantageous because of the increase 
in the level of skill and maturity among the operatives. 
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Jther provisions of the Massachusetts law regarding 
the certification of children for work and the conditions 
under whichthey may work remainthesame. Childrenof 
14 may work after school hours, according to the pro- 
posed bill, in all occupations now permitted to them 
provided they obtain certificates for such employment. 

A very interesting provision of the proposed bill 
allows the superintendent of schools to place in con- 
tinuation school for full-time attendance boys and 
girls of 14 who would in his opinion benefit more from 
this type of school than from the regular school. 

The conclusions of the Commission, in recom- 
mending that the school-leaving age be raised to 15 
years, are in line with the action of the Labor Govern- 
ment in England, which recently proposed similar 
legislation. In the United States, 6 states have already 
adopted 15 as the school-leaving age, while one, 
Ohio, makes school attendance compulsory and _ pro- 
hibits employment except in certain exceptional cases 
for children under 16 years. 


WORKING SCHOOL CHILDRIEN 
(Continued from page 1) 
to children who had quit school permanently and 
gone to work, except two—there were no school chil- 
dren engaged in commercial laundries, or acting as 
telephone operators. 

There are, however, certain types of jobs that lend 
themselves more readily than others to employment 
by school children. Slightly more than one-third of the 
working children were engaged in delivery and errand 
service. Here are to be found the children who get 
up early in the morning to deliver milk and news- 
papers, those who deliver papers in the evening, those 
who deliver telegraph messages, those who deliver 
parcels for various merchandizing houses. Approx- 
imately one in six of the working children was clerk- 
ing in stores, chiefly grocery and drug stores. About 
one in eight was a caddy on the golf links. Street 
selling, domestic service, ushering in theatres, and 
cleaning up offices and public buildings also gave em- 
ployment to a large number of children. 

Two-thirds of the working school children were 
employed in jobs not specified in the child labor law. 
The only regulation for such jobs is the 8-hour day, 
48-hour week provision and this is practically un- 
enforcible, for work permits are not required, nor, it 
should be remembered, is there any age limit for these 
jobs, nor any night work restriction —children can 
work all night and some of them were found doing so 

It is not alone the older children who are working 
with little or no legal protection. More than once in 
three of the working school children employed in un- 
regulated jobs were under 14 years. 

The working school children averaged 17.2 hours 
per week at work. Add to this the 30 hours required 
school attendance and it will be seen that the average 


week of work and school combined was only slightly 
less than 48 hours. This allows no time whatever for 
extra school activities, nor for the preparation of home 
work. The children 13 years of age or less averaged 
14.3 hours per week with more than one-fifth of them 
working over 18 hours per week. Those 14 to 17 
years averaged 18.2 hours with more than one-third 
working over 18 hours. 

Much of the work school children do is at night. 
Almost three-fifths of the children under 14 years 
put in part or all of their work time at night. 

All children ushering in theatres, and the large ma- 
jority of the filling station attendants, delivery boys, 
street sellers, and store clerks worked at night. A 
large number of children worked in grocery stores, 
either as clerks or delivering, and oftentimes night 
work is involved. Saturday for these workers is usually 
a long day; frequently the children worked for 16 
hours and in some cases longer. 

Drug store work is another type of employment 
that frequently calls for long and late hours. One 
feature connected with drug store work in Tulsa is 
particularly objectionable for children. There has 
been a rather extensive development of what is known 
as curb service, particularly during the summer 
months. Persons desiring refreshments drive up in 
their automobiles and honk their horns. Usually a 
child known as a ‘‘curb hop” comes out to wait on 
the occupants of the car. It is said that people will 
bring liquor with them and ask the curb hop to bring 
out glasses and drinks to mix with it. Several children 
said they had been asked to render such service. 

It is not enough to provide schools and require 
children to attend them. In many instances the bene- 
ficent effects of compulsory attendance are lost, simply 
because the child is trying to do too much. Long hours 
and late hours are bound to use up youthful energy 
that is needed for school training. 

A careful consideration of the work-school problem 
is needed at this time. The raising of the compulsory 
school age limit has created many problems for school 
officials. Perhaps at no time in the history of public 
education has there been more thinking, discussing, 
planning, experimenting-—all to the end of trying to 
find a type of schooling that will meet the needs of 
children who in the years gone by were not considered 
to be children, at least in so far,as school attendance 
was concerned. There are, of course, those who would 
like to see the experiment fail; those who have no use 

for any but the old academic type of training; others 
are opposed to it on the grounds of cost. But whatever 
may be the criticisms, alleged or real, of compelling 
children to go to school, there can be no justification 
for allowing child labor to be a contributing cause of 
children failing to get the maximum out of their 
schooling opportunities. Tulsa, in this respect, is per- 
haps no better or worse than many other large cities. 
Part-time work, like Topsy, has “just growed up.’ 
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ARGENTINA 


An investigation conducted by the school medical 
service of the Province of Buenos Aires showed nearly 
7,000 subnormal pupils “manifestly unable to follow 
the regular courses of study,” or a total of 13.3 per 
cent of the pupils in the schools studied. The director 
calculates that the number for the entire province 
must be six times as many, and recommends that 
special schools be provided for retarded children up to 
the fourth grade, with special teachers. 

(Pan American Union, April, 1929) 


BRAZIL 


Drastic improvements in the educational system of 
Pernambuco will include lengthening the primary 
course from 4 to 7 years, the building of consolidated 
schools, and special classes for supernormal and re- 
tarded children. 

A 6-hour day for children under 18 has been put 
into effect, and night work for minors absolutely for- 
bidden. 


CHINA 


An ordinance was adopted in Hong Kong _ last 
November which provides for the inclusion of women 
and young persons between 15 and 18 years of age 
within the scope of the Industrial Employment of 
Children Ordinance of 1922. Under the new ordinance: 

Lead processes and the manufacture of vermilion 
are added to the dangerous trades. 

[:mployment of young persons in dangerous trades 
is prohibited (such employment having been prohib- 
ited for children under the 1922 ordinance). 

l:mployment of women and young persons between 
10 p.m. and 6 a.m. is prohibited. (The employment of 
children was prohibited between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. by 
the 1922 ordinance.) 

(Industrial and Labour Information 
December 30, 1929) 


ENGLAND 


The unsatisfied demand for boys and girls of 14 to 
16 in many districts at certain periods of the year 
leaves little room for doubt that the number unem- 
ployed is exceedingly small. So states the Fifth 
Annual Report of the London Advisory Council for 
Juvenile Employment for 1928. Moreover a decline of 
approximately 20 per cent in the number of juveniles 
available for employment is expected between now and 
1933, due to the lowered birth rate during the war. 

Whatever influence this scarcity of child labor may 
have toward lessening the pressure of unemployment 


will be reinforced by legislative means according to the 
program of the Labor Government. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan announced in July the decision of the Gov- 
ernment to raise the school-leaving age from 14 to 15, 
beginning in April, 1931. It is understood that main- 
tenance allowances of some kind will be arranged for. 


SALVADOR 


Salvador has established an 8-hour day for laborers 
in mills, factories, at ports, on railroads, and in other 
transportation companies, and for employees in in- 
dustrial and commercial houses. This applies to both 
minors and adults. 


SWEDEN 


Report of a decrease, both proportionate and ab- 
solute, in child labor in manufacturing industries 
in Sweden is quoted from the Sociala Meddelanden, 
Stockholm, by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. The total 
number of workers increased from 300,000 in 1901 to 
410,000 in 1927, while the number of children under 
18 employed decreased from 42,000 to 37,000 (from 14 
per cent to 9 per cent of the total number of workers). 


URUGUAY 


Over 13,000 young persons under 18 were employed 
in industry in Uruguay in 1926; this is more than a 
seventh of the total working class population. Three 
thousand four hundred of these children were under 
15; the largest number of these were employed in glass 
works. 


INTERNATIONAL 


At the second meeting of the advisory committee 
on conditions of work in the textile industry held by 
the International Labor Office in December, it was 
decided to subdivide all classes of workers into age 
groups, so aS to obtain separate data for children, 
young persons and adults, and for the two sexes in 
each group. The scope of the inquiry was enlarged to 
cover 22 countries, and will include the United States. 
Cotton and wool industries will be dealt with first, 
with special reference to wages and hours of work. 


THE machine not only standardizes man but fre- 
quently exploits him. Man’s interests are subordinated 
to that of production. Oft-times men and children are 
brutally used up by the machine. 

The machine also calls for a machine-type of 
education which trains youth to become efficient pro- 
ducers but not well-rounded, full-orbed human beings. 
Men are coming to think primarily of jobs, careers, 
professions, success, and not of the great adventure 
of living. The rich sap of human life is being drained 
to oil the wheels of industry. 

—Rev. ABBA HILLEL SILVER, 
Rabbi of the Temple, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A History oF LABOR LEGISLATION IN ILLINOIS. By 
Earl R. Beckner. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1929. 539 pp. $4.00. 

This excellent history of Illinois labor legislation by 
Professor Beckner of Butler University will be wel- 
comed by all who are anxious to improve this country’s 
labor laws. 

Viewing the state legislature as a locus upon which 
economic, social, legal and industrial forces have im- 
pinged, Dr. Beckner analyzes for each Illinois labor 
law the economic background, the philosophy of the 
times and of the courts, the development of labor 
legislation in other states, competitive conditions, 
fortuitous events (such as mine disasters), and the 
desires, interests, and prejudices of the employers and 
the organized workers. 

Although the passage of many labor laws was 
facilitated by the efforts of public-spirited individuals, 
humanitarian organizations and charitable bodies, Dr. 
Beckner concludes that ‘most IIlinois labor laws have 
keen enacted as a result of persistent demands by 
organized labor. ° 

Professor Beckner reviews the legality of labor 
unions and their methods and describes the policing 
of industry before tracing the development of [Ilinois’ 
complicated code of protective legislation on child 
labor, women’s hours, safety, workmen's compensa- 
tion, etc. 

The first statutory limitation on the employment of 
children was a provision in the mining law of 1872 
which prohibited any person under 14 years from 
working in coal mines. The first general restriction 
was provided in the law of 1891 which prohibited the 
employment of children under 13 years, unless it was 
demonstrated that the child had attended school at 
least eight weeks during the current school year and 
that its labor was essential to the support of some 
aged or infirm relative. The law was of little value 
because no state department was charged with its 
enforcement. The first law to be at all effective was 
passed in 1893 and prohibited the employment of 
children under 14 in any manufacturing establish- 
ment, factory or workshop. 

In 1895 a state commission was appointed to inves- 
tigate the child labor problem with the result that 
mercantile establishments were brought under the 
law in 1897. However, the state factory inspectors 
found that one-fifth of the children working in Chicago 
were employed under false age affidavits, and the Cook 
County Child Saving League set out to secure an im- 
provement in the law. Representatives of charitable 
associations, juvenile reform organizations, women s 
clubs and federations of labor appeared in Springfield 
‘The law of 1903 which crowned their efforts was one 





of the best to be found at that time in any American 
state and Illinois, under the provisions of this law, was 
the first state to establish an 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week for children. 

In 1921 children under 16 were excluded from em- 
ployments found by the Department of Labor to be 
dangerous to their lives, limbs, health or morals and 
the Department, under this provision, has added 
several occupations to the list already prohibited by 
law. The educational qualification was also raised from 
completion of the first five to completion of the first 
six years of elementary school. After Mr. Beckner’s 
book had gone to press the 1929 legislature again raised 
the educational qualification to completion of the first 
eight years of elementary school. 

A few comments are made on enforcement of the 
laws and one short chapter is devoted to their admin- 
istration, but a thorough examination of this subject 
would have necessitated another volume almost as 
large as the present one. However, the author does 
point out that enforcement of labor legislation in 
Illinois is seriously weakened by inadequate appro- 
priations, political appointments, and unsympathetic 
court decisions. 

Proponents of new legislation, according to Professor 
Beckner, should make every effort to secure coopera- 
tion from the groups directly affected by a proposed 
law “since agreement upon legislative measures is the 
surest and easiest way to obtain the enactment and 
observance of labor laws.’ The entire development of 
the mining code and the workmen's compensation law 
have resulted from conferences of organized workers 
and organized employers and the author believes 
“the importance of this cooperation cannot be over- 
estimated. When both sides agree upon a bill, the 
legislature usually passes it without question; whereas 
if each side is fighting the other, they exhaust their 
energies in the struggle and nothing is accomplished.’ 

More scientific investigations of industrial problems 
by official commissions are needed “in order that the 
public, the legislature, and the courts may have a 
factual basis for action and in order that they may 
not be hoodwinked by insidious propaganda of selfish 
interests. 

ALFRED W. BriGGs. 


Jumpinc Beans. By Robert N. McLean and Mabel 


Little Crawford. 
1929. 75 cents. 
The subtitle describes the book: ‘Stories and studies 
about Mexicans in the United States for junior boys 
and girls.’ The treatment is such as to arouse ready 
interest among child readers in the Mexican children 
and their parents, who become migratory farm workers 
in the beet and cotton fields and fruit orchards of the 


Friendship Press, New York. 


United States. The order of service is given for twelve 
Sunday School sessions. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


The following state legislatures are now in session: 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, Rhede Island, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
The Louisiana legislature will convene in May. 

During the legislative season a monthly summary of 
child labor legislation will be published. 

Bills of interest introduced during January are as 
follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS 
[-ducational requirements report. See page 2. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Bill to limit hours of labor for women to 8 hours a 
day and 48 hours a week. Referred to Judiciary A 
Committee. {Children under -16 already have an &- 
hour day and 44-hour week.) 


New York 
Bill permitting the substitution of attendance at an 
evening school for part-time day instruction for em- 
ployed minors of 16 years or more. [:ducation Com- 
mittee. 
Proposal to ratify the federal child labor amend- 
ment. Judiciary Committee. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
A workmen s compensation measure has been intro- 
duced under which minors whether legally or illegally 
employed would have the same rights as adults. 
(South Carolina has no workmen's compensation act. ) 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
Bills have been introduced in both houses providing 
for the establishment of a national system of employ- 
ment offices for men, women and juniors who are 
legally qualified to engage in gainful occupations, 
in cooperation with the several states and subdivisions 
thereof. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Pub. No. 


344 Child LaborLaws andChild LaborFacts: An Analy- 
sis by States. Revised January, 1930. 25 cents. 


353 The Work of the National Child Labor Committee, 
1904-1929. July, 1929. 12 pp. Free. 


354 Migratory Child Workers. By George B. Mangold 
and Lillian B. Hill. Reprints of speeches pre- 
sented at the Annual Conference of the 
National Child Labor Committee 
Francisco, June, 1929. Free. 


355 Child Workers in Tulsa. By Charles E. Gibbons 
and Chester T. Stansbury. October, 1929. 
36 pp. 25 cents. 


356 The Doctor Looks at Child Labor. November, 
1929. 24 pp. 15 cents. 


357 Child Labor Facts, 1930. A revision of the 1928 
edition containing legislative statistics brought 
up to date. 20 pp. 15 cents. 


358 Child Labor Programs and Projects. December, 
1929. 36 pp. Free. 


359 Child Labor in Agriculture and Farm Life in the 
Arkansas Valley of Colorado. Based upon 
studies made during the summer, fall .and 
winter, 1924. By Bertram H. Mautner and 
W. Lewis Abbott assisted by Harold W. Bell 
and Anne Bispham. December, 1929. 160 pp. 
50 cents. 


in San 


300 Proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Con- 
ference of the National Child Labor Committee. 
(In press) 50 cents. 
National Child Labor Committee. (Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Souvenir Book). December 1929. 
44 pp. Free. 


The Index to THE AMERICAN CHILD for 1929. 
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J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 


National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I am opposed to child labor. Enclosed is $ 
for the support of your work. 


VAR AA RAP SRAARAPAPARARA 


TEE ree eae ann ee en ee ee ae 


THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members 
contributing $2 or more. 


TY.T.,TV1., 


PARA RAR 
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